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THE CHALLENGE OF THE NEW ERA 


The impact of the scientific progress of the era is being felt in 
all phases of our culture, but to no field is the challenge of our dis- 
coveries more vital than to the field of the Social Studies. 


As a nation, we hold in our grasp, knowledge of weapons which 
may destroy or construct the life of our age. To administer research 
wisely, to produce our powers, and apply our knowledge for the 
benefit of the human race, require balanced judgment, fine reason- 
ing, and an application of the basic principles of democracy. 


The instructors in the Social Sciences, regardless of specific sub- 
ject matter, type of curriculum, or level of instruction must redouble 
their efforts to bring about cooperative understanding between the 
people of all nations and races. We are under a moral obligation to 
disseminate such valid information and to develop such tolerant at- 
titudes that students may develop just and clear opinions upon cur- 
rent problems. 


That science has far outstepped diplomacy and politics has been 
rudely demonstrated. It is the task of clear thinking citizens to see 
to it that scientific knowledge shall not outstep human understanding 
but shall become the servant of the human race in building a finer 
world. A decade of destruction should be sufficient to teach the na- 
tions that social, political, and economic understanding are essential 
to ultimate peace. The field of the Social Science should be pre- 
pared to teach these understandings that civilization may endure and 


perfect its structure. 
Mildred P. Ellis 


DECEMBER MEETING 
“The Challenge of the Present to the Social Studies” 
Saturday, December 8, 1945 


Boston University and Hotel Lenox 
Business Meeting: 9:45 A.M. Boston University, 84 Exeter St. 
the Soden Building 


10:00 A.M. Andre Morize, Harvard University 
“France: Recent Elections and Political Trends” 


11:00 A.M. Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., Harvard University, Member of the 
Committee on General Education €n a Free Society 
“The Role of the Social Studies” 


12:45 A.M. Luncheon at the Hotel Lenox ($1.50, including tax) 
Louis Lyons, of the Boston Globe 
“Europe After V-E Day” 


To: Kenneth Bernard, Registrar, Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, 688 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Luncheon, Hotel Lenox, December 8, 1945, $1.50 
(Please get applications in before December 6) - 


Amount enclosed 
Name Official Position 
Address 
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COMMENCEMENT BEHIND THE BARBED WIRE 


Democracy IN Worps oF ONE SYLLABLE: A GRADUATION ADDRESS - 
DELIVERED TO ANTI-NAzi GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
By Howard Mumford Jones. Litt.D. ’36 


THE ADDRESS here printed was delivered by Professor Jones at 
the graduation exercises of the first Administrative School for 
Prisoners of War at Fort Getty, R. I., in September. His audience 
was made up of German prisoners carefully selected for their 
known opposition to Nazi principles; they were all men of ma- 
ture years, and most of them had held business or administrative 
Sweecaa in that part of Germany occupied by the American 
orces. 

Professor Jones, who is Professor of English at Harvard 
and President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
was given leave of absence from Cambridge for a special assign- 
ment under the War Department. His work as Director of Edu- 
cation of the School at Fort Getty follows the pattern of his ex- 
perience in a previous experimental school at Fort Kearney, R. I. 


I come back to Fort Getty to speak to you today, after spending the 
last three or four weeks in the wild civilian world which lies outside the 
barbed wire. Into that world—and I do not mean the United States only, 
but the world outside this camp—into that world you will by and by go 
when, your training being over, the time comes to send you back to Europe. 
Life in that outside world is very different from the simple and orderly 
life of a prisoner-of-war camp, so different that I think most of us are not 
really prepared to live there. In speaking to you today I should therefore 
like to talk to you about why that life is so troubling and what is the best 
way to prepare to take up one’s life there. 

In this camp, for the most part, we all live peaceful and orderly lives. 
The bugle calls or the whistle blows, I forget which, at the same time every 
morning. We get up, eat breakfast, and go at regular hours to the morn- 
ing work—learning English, teaching, or whatever it may be. The hour 
for dinner is fixed, and so is the supper hour. The afternoon work is laid 
out for us; so, too, are the hours of leisure. We do not manufacture any- 
thing, we do not buy and sell in any real sense; though we may trade, we 
do not try to get ahead of each other in making money. In short, the life 
at Fort Getty is very like the ideal life described in Plato’s Republic. If 
we think of Fort Getty as a state or commonwealth, we have in this our 
commonwealth a special class of governors or guardians, as Plato called 
them, who have all the responsibility for the life of our little state; and 
those of us who are not guardians are divided into subordinate classes, 
each with its work to do, each having its small place to fill. Goods are in 
common, security is in common, we go to our beds reasonably certain that 
we shall not be taken out of them, and we arise each day confident that we 
shall have enough to eat, that we shall be clothed, that we shall be warm, 
that we shall be looked after if we are sick. In our Platonic state there is 
no insecurity. 

Outside the barbed wire this is not the case, even in Russia. In that 
wild, dark world millions of human beings do not know whether they are 
going to have anything to eat tomorrow, or next week, or next month, or 
next year. Millions of human beings do not know how they are going to 
keep warm when the cold weather begins. Millions of human beings are 
sick in body or in mind. Millions of human beings have lost not only 
their homes and their goods, they have lost their inner self-respect, they 
have lost that something which distinguishes men from the animals. For 
example, as the Allied Forces take over islands or other areas occupied by 
the Japanese, they find that the Japanese, once thought to be an especially 
clean and neat people, are living in such filth that they act like pigs. Other 
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reports tell of a breakdown in sexual morality; otheré, of the spread of 
diseases because men do not care about sanitation; others, of a general 
sense of uncertainty and despair. 


Of course, this is not the whole story. The election in Great Britain 
shows us a great release of confident human energy, as this brave nation 
begins to remake itself. Despite appalling losses in men and wealth, 
France seems determined to bring new vitality into its public life. Even 
in countries where dictatorship still lingers, as in Spain and Argentina, 
rulers grow more and more frightened as the people go quietly about 
making up their minds that only the people shall rule. Terrible as the 
last twelve years have been, I think that Hitler did not succeed in either of 
his great aims. He said he would either conquer or destroy Euro He 
did not conquer and he did not destroy Europe. But he inflicted dreadful 
hurt upon the human race, and it is this dreadful hurt rather than physical 
loss that leaves millions of human beings timid, insecure, and without 
hope in man, without hope in God. 

In this dark situation it is not surprising that men do not know what 
to do. They do not know what to do, for example, in Germany. Shall 
Germany be cut into smaller pieces? Shall Germany be made over into 
an agricultural state? Shall Germany become once more an industrial 
state? But if German industry is to be rebuilt, how shall the rest of the 
world make sure that Germany shall not secretly re-arm and try once more 
to conquer Europe and the world? Shall we trust Russia? Shall we 
distrust Russia? What shall we do with Japan? Shall we make this na- 
tion, crowded upon its rocky islands, feed itself; and if, unable to feed 
itself, it must trade with other nations for rice,-what shall it exchange with 
these other nations? 

We do not know the answer to these questions; and if we do not know 
how to answer these questions, it is not surprising that we do not know 
the answers to lesser questions that come up every day about governing 
Germany. Of course, to editors of newspapers and magazines in New 
York, everything is clean and simple; and these writers are always com- 
plaining that American military government has put the Nazis back in 
power, or has put somebody incompetent into power, or has opened the . 
German universities or has not opened them, or has arranged to feed the 
Germans or has not arranged to feed them, as the case may be. But I 
imagine that honest men—and I think most of the American officials in 
Germany are honest and intelligent men — working among the ruins of 
cities and among a foreign population, are doing the best they know how 
to do, trying this experiment and that experiment, trying to find out what 
to do and what not to do, to remake an honest Germany. For this is what 
we want. The question is not whether Germany shall be an agricultural 
state or an industrial state or a divided state; the question is whether Ger- 
many shall become a state that can be trusted by its neighbors. If ever 
there was a time that called ior pemeenen, this is the time. 

Of course, men do not wish to be patient. Patience is not dramatic. 
Patience is not active. Patience is one of those virtues that everybody ad- 
mires in somebody else. There is about to be published, for example, an 
impatient book about Germany, which I have read, and which I believe to 
be a very bad, a very mischievous, because a very impatient, book. The 
book is called The German Talks Back, and the author, though he left 
Germany in 1939 and has not since gone back, has decided that everything 
the United States is doing in Germany is wrong, that all Germans now 
hate, or will come to hate, the United States, » oi Prussianism and the 
Junkertum are ordained by God to save Germany, and that anything like 
a democratic or popularly controlled Germany in the present situation is 
simply ridiculous, It is a rude and boorish book, a book by a man who is 
frightened and insecure, a man who judges the United States by all the 
worst elements in its history and Germany by all the worst elements in . 
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German history; in short, a book that settles complicated questions that 
depend on patience and quiet work, as if all German problems could be 
solved in a rude and impatient way. This rudeness, this impatience, are 
of course products of that Germany all of us here are trying to replace by 
another and better German culture. 


A book like The German Talks Back is a book by a man who is both 
afraid and insecure. He is afraid of what the morrow will bring, he is 
insecure because his roots in the pre-war world have been cut off, and he 
is like an airplant, having roots nowhere in any soil. Unfortunately, there 
are thousands like him, from whow he differs only because he hag written 
a book. But why are there so many men like him? Why has this war 
produced so many frightened and insecure men among the victors and 
among the defeated? 


I think the terrible work of the Hitler government is not physical 
destruction, not the mass murder of Jews and other minorities, not the dis- 
en slaves in Germany trying to get back home, where there is no home, 

ut something deeper still. It is something that one of our own poets has 
seen. The Hitler movement was the revolution against, it was a revolt, 
says Mr. Archibald MacLeish, against the forms of society; and the ter- 
rible result is that in undermining and destroying man’s confidence in the 
forms of social intercourse, Hitler destroyed man’s confidence in man. 
We have had nations break their promises to one another before now. We 
have had periods in the world’s history—the eighteenth century will do 
for illustration—in which treaties between nations were made only that 
each country might deceive the other. This poison was bad enough. But 
not until the rise of the Nazi state did mankind attempt to build a nation 
upon man’s complete distrust of his fellow man. The terrible thing that 
Hitler accomplished was not that he broke treaties or lied in public 
speeches; the terrible thing was that he poisoned the private relations 
among human beings. The mother could not trust the son, the child the 
schoolteacher, the workingman his fellow laborer, the government official 
his subordinate, the wife the husband, the doctor his patient, or the clergy- 
man his parishioner. I recall a sentence from a German motion picture 
some years ago, having to do with the life of Mozart. In this picture the 
good Austrian Emperor discovers a private little Gestapo in his own pal- 
ace, and thereupon exclaims in horror: “Espionage im Kriege is vielleicht 
notig; aber Espionage in eigenem Hause—Schade, Schade!” But Es- 
pionage in eigenem Hause is precisely what Germany experienced for far 
too many years—so many that multitudes now believe that simple human 
honesty is an impossible thing. Yet the belief that most men are honest, 
the faith that some human relations can be taken for granted, faith in the 
simple forms without which no society and no government are possible— 
without this belief, without this faith, neither Europe nor Germany can be 
restored. And the question of German industry, the question of the Ger- 
man state, the question of German agriculture are not the primary er’ 
tions; the primary question is how to restore in men the elementary faith 
‘that human beings must place in each other. 

So far as the Administrative School for Prisoners of War is concerned, 
it is useful to have learned English, it is useful to have learned something 
about the principles of military government, and it is useful to have 
learned something 2zbout German history and American development. But 
I do not think these subjects are what we aim at. These subjects are only 
the means of arriving somewhere else. And I believe that the aim of this 
school has not been language or history or military government. The aim 
of this school has been to repair and renew the faith that one man must 
have in the honesty of another. This is your only hope in the world out- 
side. 

If, on completing this course of study, you are still cynical about 
simple human relationships, I do not know that you are especially to be 
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blamed. Everything is against the success of this school. You are pris- 
oners of war being taught by representatives of the enemy power, and you 
may very properly say you were defeated only by superior material force. 

ou are prisoners of war in a prison camp, and you may natrrally con- 
clude that the best way to get ont of prison is to do what the jailor wants 
you to do, and seem to be what he seems to want you to be. You have had 
a large part of your work in a foreign language, a fact that has not made 
teaching and learning any easier. And you have perhaps seen no connec- 
tion between American history and simple faith in human relationships, 
and no connection between military government and the ideals of a demo- 
cratic state. Our studies here are imperfect, our teaching the best we can 
do under the circumstances, our classrooms and school equipment only 
what we could provide. 


And yet I can but think you must have seen shining behind these rude 
buildings, or read between the lines of these mimeographed lessons, or— 
even if it was not spoken—heard overtones in these lectures and classroom 
hours that declared the larger purpose of this school. That larger pur- 
pose, though we never reach it, is to restore man’s faith in man. ‘And by 
restoring man’s faith in man I do not mean anything deeply philosophical 
or even political or economic, I mean only the simple acceptance by one 
man of the fact of another man’s life. I mean the simple acceptance of 
language as meaning what it says and saying what it means. I mean the 
simple assumption that, until there is strong proof of the opposite, the 
man beside you, the ordinary man, the man in the next room or the next 
bed has a right to be trusted. For until we restore in a sufficient number 
of people this simple condition of acceptance, this simple and affirmative 
trust, how can any nation, whether it be called Germany or by some other 
name, be fully restored to health? A state cannot be founded, or re- 
founded, upon universal distrust. The end of the Nazi theory of human 
nature is universal anarchy, not universal discipline, and it is of this uni- 
versal anarchy, this profound and general cynicism, this assumption that 
every man is at war with every other man, that Europe must be cured, if 
it is to survive. 


When you return to Germany, you will doubtless find many stupid, 
and a few wicked, people in authority. Many of these stupid people will 
be Americans, and many of them will be Germans. There will be some 
men who are evil men, whether they are American or German. In the 
general misery these men will whisper to you that such-and-such an officer 
is corrupt, such-and-such a policy is evil, such-and-such a statement does 
not mean what it says and does not say what it means. Some of these 
whispers will be true; most of them will be false. But it is our trust that 
even in this situation, surrounded by misery, tempted by this or that cynic, 
you will remember the high purpose of this imperfect school. Many men 
are strong enough to resist evil. I sometimes think that nowadays only a 
few men are strong enough to believe in good. It is my sincere hope that 
you shall have the strength not merely to endure suffering but also to be- 
lieve in good, Should that be the case, Germany can be remade and this 
school will have succeeded in its aim. 


(Reprinted with permission of the author and the Harvard Alumni Bulletin) 


J. Duane Squires, chairman of the Department of Social Studies, Col- 
by Junior College, directed an interesting Summer Forum July 16-20 last, 
at New London, N. H. Among the speakers were Judge Manley O. Hud- 
son, Professor Frederick K. Morris, and Professor Andre Morize. 
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DEMOCRACY MAY NOT WORK 


Director of the Bureau For Intercultural Education, N.Y.C. 


The class had been asking questions with angry voices. 

“Why do they let Negroes go to school with white people?” _. 

“Why shouldn’t Jews be kept from going to medical and law school?” 

“Why should this country give foreigners a chance to take jobs away 
from American citizens?” 

“Doesn’t everybody know that certain people are born the way they 
are? What can we do about it?” 

The teacher saw that the students were deeply stirred. He encouraged 
everyone in the class to ask questions, and to say i he felt. He even sug- 

ested that all the questions be recorded by the class secretary, so that the 
te dh ones could be carefully studied. 

When the class had talked for two days, there were plenty of study 
topics. There had also been a wholesome clearing of the air—prejudices 
and puzzlements had come out in the open. The teacher then asked if the 
pear eieny like to hear his own point of view. They would. He gave it, 
as follows: 


Mayse Democracy Is Too Toucn To 
Human beings are intensely curious. They want to know what causes 


things. When they can’t find out, they are likely to make up an explana- 
tion. If it gets repeated often enough, people begin to believe it. That is 
why many thousands of Greeks and Romans—the most enlightened people 
of their world, believed that the god of the wind, the god of war, the god 
of beauty and all the other gods controlled the forces of nature: made 
storms, governed battles and caused love affairs. 

Today we no longer believe in Aeolus, Mars or Venus. Yet still to- 
day we go on making up explanations for things, or believing myths which 
have been handed down among us for a long time. There are still places 
in the United States where a sharp knife is put under the bed of a patient 
to “cut the pain.” There are farmers who explain the success or failure 
of crops by the phase of the moon in which they were planted. Quite re- 
cently the press and the picture magazines carried accounts of a religious 
— which believes that the bite of a rattlesnake is harmful only to an un- 

iever. 

Most of us, in case of sickness and pain would prefer to apply the 
latest knowledge of medical science. Most of us eee rely on the advice 


of the department of agriculture, rather than that of a patent medicine. 


almanac as to the planting of crops. Most of us would avoid embracin 
rattlesnakes, due to the laboratory evidence regarding the nature ps 
effect of their poison. We think of ourselves as modern and enlightened 
—not only open-minded, but eager to use the best available scientific 
knowledge. 

Yet many of us who think this way, are still clinging to superstitions, 
perhaps without knowing what we are doing. A number of these super- 
stitions concern ourselves, and how we and others got that way. Have 
you ever heard, “You can’t change human nature”? Or, “He was born 
lazy”? Or, “She inherits her mother’s artistic ability”? Or, “He takes 
after his uncle, he just can’t seem to do mathematics”? Or, “Money- 
making runs in the family”? Or, “They are just dirty, ignorant foreign- 
ers, what can you expect of people from where they come from”? Or, 
“That’s typical of the race”? 

The facts are that a great deal of careful laboratory research has been 
done in recent years on just such questions as these. One reason for it is 
that two men who were considered “scientists” in the last century helped 
to fix upon us some of the false ideas given above. One of these men was 


Francis Galton, who announced that genius and talent were hereditary. 


Dr. H. H. Giles . 
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He gave as one of his reasons that the Bach family fiad more than thirty 
musicians within a few generations. It sounded plausible until later and 
more careful studies by geneticists showed the real nature of inheritance, 
and, with educators, proved that while we each inherit certain physical 
equipment which can help or hinder us (we need good nerves and muscles, 
especially good hearing to become musicians) the big differences are 
those of interest and opportunity. A child is likely to do best the things 
he wants to do most and can learn well. For this he needs encourage- 


ment, example, opportunity, or the determination which leads him to seek 
them despite all obstacles. 


Just as we know that each person is different and that while general 
equipment such as nervous system and muscles are in part hereditary the 
specific use of them is learned, cultured and the result of influences which 
create a special interest, so we know that the inheritance of specific “talent” 
is largely, if not entirely, a superstitious belief and Galton was wrong. 
Another “scientist,” Lombroso, announced that he could tell by facial 
structure whether a man was a criminal or not. Wouldn’t you hate to 
have your character judged by the shape of your ears and nose? Yet 
that is what Lombroso solemnly believed possible, and many with him, 
who spoke of “the criminal type.” 


Now we know that geniuses and criminals alike come in all shapes, 
sizes—yes, and colors. This last, along with a belief that certain national- 
ities are inferior, is one of the superstitions that dies hardest. Knowing 
how firmly we like to believe in our own superiority, Hitler used that 
liking to promote the idea that his people were a master race, superior to 
all others. He found that new “scientists” were willing to write books to 
“prove” that he was right. He has allies in the United States who period- 
ically get many people to come to mass meetings, vote, even riot and kill 
to support the belief in “white supremacy,” or to destroy “Jewish money 
interests” or even to “run the foreigners out of the country.” How the 
American Indians must laugh when they hear of this last idea! 


Never, before the writing of the Constitution of our country, had a 
nation attempted to give every human being certain inalienable rights 
without discrimination because of race or religion or wealth or poverty. 
These rights, if you study the matter, are to equal opportunity to grow 
and develop in all good ways. No two persons are identical—physically, 
mentally or any other way. Thus, no two people are equal, in the sense 
of being the same. Nor does our nation say that they are. But it does say 
that because you are a human being, you have an equal right with any 
' other to live, to be educated, to develop, to be respected and loved if you 

earn respect and love. This is a very high ideal, the highest that a nation 
has ever tried to reach. No wonder we have trouble reading it! 


For we do have trouble. We have boys and girls who are not given 
a fair and equal chance to live and grow because they are poor, or of a 
different color or a different religion than the majority or the powerful 
interests which benefit by keeping people hungry and helpless. We have 
trouble within ourselves, because it is very tempting to feel superior to 
others, not by earning superiority through our own achievements, but by 
labelling a group of people and any member of the group as inferior. We 
have trouble within ourselves because we are often frustrated or angry or 
helpless, and we like to take it out on somebody or something else—like 
the man who barked his shins in the dark and kicked the chair, or the man 
who couldn’t pay his tailor and kicked his valet, or the boy who was 
beaten in an examination for a job and who beat up the boy who pot it. 


We find it hard to search for the real cause of the trouble, especially 
if it is within ourselves. : 
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But maybe it is smarter to try, to put faith in the real American ideal. 
The man who kicks the chair gets a sore toe as well as a barked shin; the 
man who kicked his valet lost a friendly servant as well as the judgment 
for debt, the boy who beat up his successful rival lost his job, his temper, 
and the respect of those who knew the real story. 


It is worth while to make a real study of what all of us stand to gain 
or lose if we live by the hardest ideal a people has ever set for itseli—a 
fair chance for every human being. 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


LOOKS AT CANADA 
Frances P. Carney 


Theodore Roosevelt School, Melrose 


To our north lies a very anxious neighbor, who is fully conscious of 
her nation-hood and who is determined to prove her metal in international 
affairs. 

Canada and her people are emerging into a new era of national 
identity; that is why she is so conscious of the many phases of her situa- 
tion. Look at a polar projection map and observe that this broad country 
is directly between the most powerful nation of the modern world, the 
United States, and the fastest growing, largest nation of the present, the 
U.S. S. R. Canadians are fully aware of the position. Though a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Nations, her independent identity is 
a vital, ever-growing element in the minds of Canadian citizens. Canada 
is cognizant, too, of the fact that her interests are increasingly interwoven 
with those of the United States. These, and some of her internal prob- 
lems are sources of concern to Canada and her people. 


Anyone who doubts that Canada is determined to have a place in the 
international scene, needs but to consider the role played by Canada in the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco, to find ample evidence of 
her responsible attitude and active participation in plans for world peace. 


_ In consideration of these facts it is apparent that citizens of the United 
States should be well informed about Canada and Canadians. Unfor- 
tunately, however, “The plain fact is that most Americans have known 
little and cared less about their northern neighbor. The average Canadian, 
on the other hand, has been fairly well informed about the United States 
and has realized that it has much in common with his own country by way 
of heritage and development. At the same time, he has been acutely con- 
scious of his own country’s separate identity and how it differs from the 
great republic to the south.” 


That Canadians are better informed about the United States than we 
are about them is not so strange, because our press, radio and motion pic- 
tures are accepted elements in their lives as they are in our own, while 
_ the average American is comparatively untouched by Canadian influences. 


In education, the geographical study of North America has of neces- 
sity included Canada, but beyond that the Dominion of Canada has usually 
been inevitably connected with the Great British Empire, losing its na- 
tional identity for the most part. 


The time has come, in the United States, to be well and accurately 
informed of Canada with her problems which affect us, and to recognize 
the similarities which we share, and the differences which we must try to 
understand, so that we may reassure the Canadian people and nation of 
our respect and friendship. In this endeavor the social studies teacher 
must play a constructive part. 


Up to now, it has been very difficult to find suitable published mate- 
rial for use in teaching a junior high school unit on Canada, and while 
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publishers are beginning to see this need and are aitempting to meet it, 
the publications so far appear to be largely at lower grade levels. As a 
result, the available material is-too immature to be of real value in junior 
high school social studies. Lacking the necessary books and related teach- 
ing equipment, it becomes necessary for teachers to adapt material for 
presentation to pupils. This requires a modernized concept of the situa- 
tion. Many of us have traveled in parts of Canada, but few of us have 
been fortunate enough to see at first hand, under experienced guidance all 
the contrasts in the broad expanse of the fourth largest country in the world, 
nor have we had the opportunity to study her problems, social, political 
and economic. Our ideas are frequently colored by an inaccurate under- 
standing of the relationship between Canada and England in the British ~ 
Commonwealth of Nations. I: is therefore expedient for us to secure help 
if satisfactory results are to be obtained. Under a friendly system of edu- 
cational exchange, the two countries, Canada and the United States have 
recently encouraged qualified teachers to enroll as instructors and students 
in graduate schools of education across the border. It is surprising how 
many of our opinions undergo drastic alterations in the friendly inter- 
change that develops. 

Among the points which Canadian teachers would like to see clari- 
fied in the United States are the recognition of fundamental differences be- 
tween the two nations, an understanding of the similarities which we share 
and the development of intelligent co-operation between the two countries, 
based on accurate information and resulting in mutual respect, apprecia- 
tion and friendship. Stress is placed on the necessity for understanding 
present conditions and on the desirability of collaborating in future plans. 
The background for this would be geographical rather than historical. It 
is suggested that continental geography furnish a basis for solving prob- 
lems related to natural resources, population centers, occupations, prod- 
ucts, transportation and communication. Important historical background 
might be developed in parallel biographical time-lines, one for the United 
States and another for Canada, introducing contemporary leaders of both 
countries. Special illustrated reports might present different phases of 
each country’s cultures, such as the isolated Gaspe area, and the cosmo- 
politan life in a large city of the United States. Study and discussion of 
the English-Protestant and French-Catholic problem of today, with its 
seigneurial system and Quebec Act origin will provide a spring-board to 
the study of government in which Canada’s parliamentary form is com- 
pared with our constitutional system, by means of a pair of charts to ac- 
centuate the differences in the two forms. 


Special problems might include the plotting of graphs to show the two 
nations’ exports, imports, immigration and tariff policies. 

Posters showing post-war plans of the United States and Canada in 
collaboration with the United Nations might cover improved homes, 
health, employment and other points as the current situation required. 

Consideration should be given to related subjects such as folk litera- 
ture, music, customs and crafts, in co-operation with teachers of these spe- 
cial fields. 

Further thought should accent the need for formulating a policy of 
mutual benefit to both countries, both in affairs affecting only Canada and 
the United States and in world affairs. 

In conclusion, an exhibition or an assembly program or a round- 
table discussion might afford opportunity for a co-ordinated presentation 
of ideas and information in concrete form about Canada. 

An interesting central idea with wisely planned objectives, and a 
statement of desirable reactions and skills to be developed, can provide 
the ground-work for a social studies unit on Canada which will be both 
interesting and timely in junior high school. Try it and see for yourself! 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY ORIGINS OF THE NEW DEAL 


Chester Mc A. Destler 
Chairman of the Department of History and Political 
Science of Connecticut College 


With acknowledgments to The Connecticut Social Studies 
Teachers Association for permission to reprint this article 


More than a few teachers of American history have been struck b 
certain similarities between the “New Deal” and the earlier reforms “ 
vocated by Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. Between the “Bull 
Moose” platform of 1912, on the one hand, and the program of the second 
Roosevelt the similarity is great indeed. Government regulation of stra- 
tegic fields of business, widening use of the independent regulatory com- 
mission, anti-trust prosecutions and legislation, encouragement of the 
labor movement, conservation, humanitarian legislation, and social secur- 

ity all suggest a basic unity between the two periods in which the new 
j democratic movement rose to power in the United States on the eve of the 


First and of the Second World War. 


| This suggests the invalidity of a highly popular bit of comtemporary, 

: conservative folklore. It regards the “New Deal” as having been begotten 
out of a dangerous, alien radicalism by a personal devil in the form of a 
crippled, Harvard graduate who betrayed both his “class” and the Ameri- 
can heritage. The most superficial analysis reveals that Franklin Roose- 
velt drew upon scores of men and women for assistance, and the additional 
fact that the alien contribution to his program was miniscule and chiefly 
indirect. This would suggest with considerable force that here, as else- 
where, the historian must look for multiple, and more or less remote 
causes for so complex a result as the second great upsurge in our era of 
a movement so much at variance from the individualistic, laissez-faire de- 
mocracy of Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln. By contrast, the neo- 
democracy of the two Roosevelts has been positive, intervening in an ever- 
widening field of economic and social life, promoting actively the welfare 
of all groups and classes while maintaining allegiance to the old ideals of 
liberty, equality of opportunity, the dignity of the individual, and the 
importance of the moral law. 

To what extent did nineteenth century America contribute to the bur- 
geoning of this new democracy? Were its last decades the fruitfui, initial 
period of discontent with the old system and of the earliest conception of 
novel purposes and methods? If it was, as recent research indicates, what 
were the causes of this forsaking of individualistic democracy for the road 
that has led to the Social Welfare Democracy of our own day? Who were 

the pioneers that blazed the trail from the old era to the new? 
The dynamic impulse toward a radical deviation from the traditional 
democratic method came, in the eighties and nineties, from a profound 
' dissatisfaction with the amoral, unsocial leadership of business and politics 
and by attempts to rationalize its results in terms of “the survival of the Sel 
fittest.” Liberal, alert members of the middle class, small enterprisers ~ 
and members of the professions, attacked one abuse after another, and de- 
veloped remedies adapted to the needs of each case. These efforts, which 
were frequently backed by newly formed associations for agitation and 
lobbying, frequently demanded governmental action in new fields as the 
best method of getting results. Slum clearance, public parks, sanitation, 
anti-vice measures, education reform, agricultural research, conservation, 
factory inspection, child labor prevention all had their champions. At 
‘ the same time other reformers sought to purify, modernize, and improve 
the personnel and to increase the public accountability of city, state, and 
national governments. Thus the merit system, city charter reform and 
municipal home rule, the secret ballot, and popular election of United 
States Senators were demanded by such associations as the National Civil 


. 


Service Reform League and the National Municipal -Keague. Devoted, 

ragmatic leadership was furnished in these and other fields by George 
William Curtis, Jacob A. Riis, Jane Addams, Washington Gladden, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Simon Sterne, Seth Low, 
Tom L. Johnson, and Henry D. Lloyd. 


The more radical extension of democratic theory and methods came 
from below. For three decades and more before 1900, organized labor 
and embattled farmers felt the full brunt of the machine age. Relatively 
weak, as individuals, exploited ruthlessly by corporations and trusts and 
money-lenders, they experimented with national organization. At the 
same time, they demanded positive governmental action lest liberty enable 
the strong to enslave the weak. A democratic land policy, equitable taxa- 
tion, and government control of currency, credit, railroads and the means 
of communication were the objectives of wage-earners and agrarians that 
experimented with co-operatives and dreamed utopian dream in their ef- 
forts to overthrow monopoly and preserve a regime of free, small proprie- 
tors and economic opportunity for the masses. Rather early in the period, 
the farmers invented and secured the first employment of the regulatory 
commission in the Middle West as a means of restraining railroads and 
warehousemen. Out of the cross-fortilization of ideas and proposals be- 
tween labor reformers and farm leaders there emerged in the nineties a 
clearly defined system of radical thought, Populism, with a program nicely 
adapted to its ends. To crush monopoly, destroy “boss-rule” in politics, 
and restore a democracy of “equal rights” the Populists demanded that 
the central government accept the principles of ownership and operation 
of strategic monopolies, of social taxation, and ‘of labor legislation, and 
revise its machinery so as to permit direct popular control of the process 
of legislation. This was not far removed as the objectives of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation in Canada of our own day. In the 
nineties Populism failed in its struggle for power. It enabled less radical 
reformers, some to extend the jurisdiction of state regulatory commis- 
sions, and to commit the national government to its first experiment with 
this agency. Inevitably this strengthened the legal doctrine that business 
colored by a public interest might be controlled by democratic govern- 
ment under its “police power.” This paved the way for a widening pro- 
gram of business regulation under legal doctrines being perfected before 
1900 by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 


Additional impetus to the neo-democratic movement was given by 
the Chautauqua movement, the settlement houses, the “social gospel” of 
liberal clergy, by the demand for “social justice” from below. Reformers 
of all types and degrees of liberalism and radicalism, save the alien Marx- 
ists, met to exchange views and concert measures in Social and Economic 
Reform Conferences at Buffalo and Detroit at the turn of the century. 
Then a million and a half former Populists were waiting for presidential 
leadership to their taste. It came, “by accident,” when a Harvard grad- 
uate of patrician origins brought to the White House in 1901 his exuber- 
ant faith in American democracy, his passion for clean politics and ef- 
ficient administration, for conservation, for justice to labor, for slum clear- 
ance and arid land reclamation, and his demand that businessmen and 
great corporations abandon monopoly and follow the law of social “right- 
eousness.” Pragmatist in theory, “practical” in the politics of reform, 
“T. R.” furnished the dynamic leadership that swept the diverse reform 
movements into the “Progressive” era which in turn laid the foundations 


of the “New Deal.” 


(Reprinted from: SOCIAL STUDIES TOPICS, Connecticut Social Studies 
Teachers Bulletin. of Oct. 26, 1945). 
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SOCIAL STUDIES VIA RADIO 


sion technique by criticism of the programs. 


Monday 
*The Story of America CBS 
*Cavalcade of America ......... NBC 


The Washington Story (Opinion on Issues) ABC 


Tuesday 
+The American Way (Mass. State, County, 
City office holders tell of their work)........ WBZ 
The American Forum of the Air ......”........ Yankee 
Congress Speaks (Discussion by Congress- 


men on Current Problems) CBS 
Thursday 
§This Living World (Discussion of 
problems) os CBS 
Calling Pan America (Pictures of life and 
culture of Latin America) 
+The Town Meeting of the Air 0.0. ABC 
Friday 
§Tales from Far and Near (Dramatization 
of famous stories and biography) ............. CBS 
xBeyond Victory WCOP 
Service Time First in the Air (Rehabilitat- 
ing of Army Air Force Personnel) ........... CBS 
Saturday 
Home is What You Make It NBC 
Consumer Time NBC 
The American World NBC 
New England Junior Town Meeting ............. WBZ 
Labor Management Forum WEEI 
Jobs For Tomorrow CBS 
+The People’s Platform ..... CBS 
Jobs After Victory ABC 


Our Foreign Policy—University of the Air NBC 


Wallace H. Knowlton 
J. W. Weeks Junior High School 


Newton Center, Massachusetts 


It is hoped that, if placed on your bulletin board and given some pub- 
licity, the list that follows will prove as helpful to you and your nuaat as 
it has to me and mine. I found these programs particularly helpful as 
they provided the following: an opportunity to develop good listening 
habits which tend to produce a more sound public opinion; a tie 
school and home by means of continuing and supplementing their under- 

_ standing of problems aired in the classroom by their listening and discus- 
sion of the same problems in the home; and an aid to developing discus- 


een 


5:00- 5:30 p.m. 
8:00- 8:30 p.m. 
9:00- 9:30 p.m. 


9:00- 9:30 a.m. 
9:30-10:15 p.m. 


10:30-10:45 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


6:15- 6:30 p.m. 
8:30- 9:30 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 
1:00- 1:15 p.m. 


5:00- 5:30 p.m. 


9:00- 9:30 a.m. 
12:15-12:30 p.m. 
1:45- 2:00 p.m. 
2:30- 2:45 p.m. 
3:00- 3:30 p.m. 
3:45- 4:00 p.m. 
6:15- 6:45 p.m. 
7:00- 7:15 p.m. 
7:00- 7:30 p.m. 


ie 
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Sunday 
Problems of the Peace ABC 


1:30- 2:45 p.m. 
America United NBC _1:15- 2:00 p.m. 
tUniversity of Chicago Roundtable ............. 1:30- 2:00 p.m. 
Let’s Face the Issues ......... Yankee 5:00- 5:30 p.m. 
Beyond Victory ........... ...  7:15- 7:30 p.m. 
Radio Readers Digest .. CBS 9:00- 9:30 p.m. 
Story Behind the Headlines NBC 11:15-11:30 p.m. 
tNorthwestern Reviewing Stand .................. Yankee 11:30-12:00 p.m. 
Opinions Requested (Problems of the 
Veteran Yankee 10:30-11:00 p.m. 


* Copy of program available free. 


t Transcription of broadcast available from State Department of Educa- 
tion or State Teachers Colleges. 


+ Copy of program available 10c per program. 


x Available in script form 10c from World Broadcasting Foundation, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


§ Description of programs (Oct.-April) and dates they will be heard now 
available from CBS American School of the Air, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


National Broadcasting Company, RCA Building, New York 20, N. Y., 
will send you a monthly bulletin that gives information pertaining to 
new programs. 


NEWS 


Mr. Victor E. Pitkin has resigned his post as Editor of the Bulletin, 
since he hag resigned his position as Head of the Department of Social 
Studies at Reading (Mass.) High School to work with the Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education as Director of Evaluation. Mr. Pitkin, who has 
been active in social studies organizations and community affairs will be 
missed by his many friends in New England. His new address is: Bureau 
for Intercultural Relations, 1697 Broadway, New York City 19. 


As successor to Mr. Pitkin as Editor of the Bulletin the officers of the 
New England Association are fortunate to have secured William G. 
Saltonstall, Head of the History Department at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and a former President of the New England History Teachers Association. 

Mr. Saltonstall graduated from Harvard in 1928 and took his M.A. 
there in 1931. He is the author of “Ports of Piscataqua”, a maritime 
history of New Hampshire. He has recently returned to civilian 
shipping on the Piscataqua River. He has recently returned to civilian 
life after spending forty months in the Navy as an air intelligence officer, 
reaching the rank of Lieutenant Commander. During over two years in the 
Pacific he saw service on the carrier Bunker Hill while that famous ship 
went through seven engagements and was present at the invasions of Sai- 
pan and Palau. 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Associate Professor Education and Director 
of the Social Studies Workshop at Harvard for several years, is now As- 
sistant Director of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Dr. 
Wilson has been President of the National Council for the Social Studies 
and has been an active member of the New England Association. His 
leadership in the field of education was recognized by his serving as an 
educational consultant at the San Francisco Conference. 
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Professor Chester McA. Destler, contributor to this issue, and a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of The Bulletin is now on leave of absence for 
a year from Connecticut College. He holds a Library of Congress fellow- 
ship in History of American Civilization as guest fellow at Berkeley Col- 
lege, Yale University. 


BOOK NOTES 


A new voice has been raised to challenge the Frontier doctrine of 
Frederick Jackson Turner. The accepted thesis is that Andrew Jackson 
rsonified the turbulent democracy of the frontier. Arthur W. Schlesinger, 
r., has written a brilliant biographical study of a memorable age in our 
nation’s history. The title is The Age of Jackson, 577pp., Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1945. The great social revolution of that age was not the 
impact of the frontier determining the character of the times of Jackson, 
but rather, the social class movement in the new Industrial East. The rise 
of the common man was in reality the rising tide of the labor movement, 
the crying demands of the toilers, shopkeepers, and factory workers who 
demanded reforms, a voice in the government, and a right to organize. 
This carefully written book demands a place on the social studies teacher’s 
shelf. It is a keen insight into the complexities of our own times, of a 
political democracy which has not yet found the road to industrial peace. 
Volume II, of The Album of American History edited by James T. 
Adams, N. Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945, the story in picture 
and illustrations of America’s history from 1783 to 1853, is a gold mine of 
information to the social studies teacher and student. If it is an activity 
program the classroom desires it is such material as this which is in- 
dispensible. In Volume II the story deals especially with the Washington 
era, Jeffersonian democracy, the war of 1812, the period of western ex- 
ploration and expansion, the acquisition of California, and the Mexican 
war. The reproductions of drawings, early photography, paintings, maps, 
implements, tools, buildings, furniture, articles of everyday use together 
with an interesting text make this volume a noteworthy addition to any 
school library. Tom Paine, Amtrica’s Godfather, by W. E. Woodward, 
N. Y.: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1945, is perhaps the best work to date of this 
outstanding writer of biography and history. It is a re-evaluation of a 
truly great figure in the history of human freedom. There are passages 
in this work which are inspired writing. It is lively, readable, accurate, 
well-documented, and may well be the outstanding biography or recent 
years. The best book on Canadian-American relations is The Unguarded 
Frontier, by Edgar W. McInnis, New York: Doubleday Doran & Co., 1942. 
There has recently been created The Canada-United States Committee on 
Education, and there will be forthcoming shortly a publication on the 
treatment of Canadian relations in American history textbooks. The war 
has brought out the importance of mutual understanding between these 
two great nations. Professor McInnis’ work is indispensible to the Amer- 
ican history teacher and student in his approach to this problem. This is 
a standard work on both sides of the border. Harvard Report on General 
Education will be adequately covered by Professor Wright at the December 
meeting. The remarks of Professor Wright and the book will both be 
treated with in a later issue. “se 
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SHOP TALK © 


A letter from Willimantic, Conn., contains the following cryptic re- 
mark, “From my observation of books and courses, I am still of the opin- 
ion that much of the social studies material in the high school level and 
even a considerable amount on the college level leads to a very superficial 
knowledge on the part of the pupil. High school pupils do not have a 
background of human experience to properly appreciate these things; and 
rank heresy as it may be, it is my observation that teachers are little better 
prepared. I am very much afraid that the Social Studies Departments are 
raising up a generation which thinks themselves much better prepared for 
life than they actually are. When this finally dawns upon the.:, in mature 
life, they lay the blame where it should not be, become very dissatisfied, 
very radically inclined, and produce a situation such as we have ors pe 


Massachusetts requires the teaching of the government and constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the Lynn High School So- 
cial Studies course. One zealous teacher tried to do something about it. 
Finding no recent editions of the State constitution in his school he tele- 
phoned the Secretary of State. A secretary’s secretary informed him that 
copies of the State constitution were not available to the public schools ;— 
“but,” said the secretary, “if you should care to instruct the members of 
your classes we would not object to mailing each of them a copy of the 
constitution.” It seemed incredible! In due course of time teacher and 
several members of the class each received a green covered copy of a book 
entitled “Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” publishd 
by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 1936 edition. 


Connecticut has a law, and Connecticut provides excellent material 
through the State Department for the teaching of material about their 
State. Massachusetts should do likewise. If the law is good, there should 
be provision for the law. If it is bad it should be repealed. 


The New England Association of Social Studies Teachers should re- 
quest the Committee on Education in the General Court that adequate ma- 
terial, brought up-to-date, be made available. Some professional organ- 
ization should assume the responsibility of putting into attractive and 
readable form material which could be used by High School students on 
this subject. 

At the present time the Massachusetts law presents a hopeless situa- 
tion to the teacher and a painful period of four or five weeks to the pupils. 


“T do not think I’d better do ‘The Social Studies Look Beyond the War’,” 
writes a contributor. “This next fortnight is incredibly crowded for me 
anyway, and I’m either not particularly competent nor particularly inter- 
ested in this business of large planning in the social studies; my own con- 
victions could be compressed into this: get good teachers; pay them twice 
as much as they now get; reduce their classes by half; separate the sheep 
from the goats; give the teachers stimulus but leave them alone. Until 
American education devotes itself to the task of getting better teachers and 
giving them a break and (one more point) placing more emphasis on 
their knowing what they teach I think planning is pretty Utopian. . .” 


Take it, or leave it. 
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A MINORITY GROUP STUDY 


With a view to bringing about a more tolerant attitude on the part 
of racial and national groups a number of students at the petal so 
High School recently completed an interesting experiment. 


A study of the population content of the town showed four major 
groups, each of which came under scrutiny of the students. The principal 
questions to which the students attempted to find questions were: 


1. How does each group stand apart in the community? 


2. Is there a relation between the minority group and any specific 
social or economic group? tes 

3. What are the most annoying social tensions between the minority 
groups themselves, between the group and the basic American majority 
and within the groups? 

4. How do these group tensions reduce community solidarity? 

5. How can we aid in reducing these tensions? 

A series of carefully planned interviews with intelligent members of 
each minority group provided much information and gave many clues to 
the problems. The Irish and English Americans felt themselves really 

art of the United States pattern and could not be said to stand apart. The - 
talian group, however, indicated a segregation tendency due to language 
and economic problems, therefore feeling more secure in their own or- 
anizations. The major tension among these groups was found in the 
amily itself where old world parents attempted to enforce the social 
codes of Europe upon American-born children. An attempt to clear up 
this problem was made through class discussion by helping students of 
foreign-born parents to understand the reasons for parental attitudes. The 
Polish group exhibited intense pride in their national achievements and 
seemed to be somewhat slower in their adjustment to America. This group 
also evidenced tension between economic levels within the national group, 
those who were more successful being a bit scornful of their less fortunate 
countrymen. The American negro was found to be well treated in general, 
relatively successful, but frequently pushed aside socially in subtle ways. 
No group evidenced any particular animus against the native-born white, 
but all were aware of some “differences” and were willing to reduce ten- 
sions if shown how. 

As a climax to the study, the group arranged an exhibit of art work 
from the minority peoples. Many students attended the exhibit and ex- 
pressed their appreciation of it. 


To quote 


“War which used to be cruel and magnificent, has now become cruel 
and squalid. In fact it has been completely spoiled. It is all the fault of 
Democracy and Science. From the moment that either of these meddlers 
and muddlers was allowed to take part in actual fighting the doom of War 
was sealed. Instead of a small number of well-trained yb arm 
championing their country’s cause with ancient weapons and a beautiful 
intricacy of archaic manoeuvre, sustained at every moment by the ap- 
plause of their nation, we now have entire populations, including women 
and children, pitted against one another in brutish mutual extermination, 
and only a set of blear-eyed clerks left to add up the butcher’s bill. From 
the moment Democracy was admitted to, or rather forced itself upon the 
battlefield, War ceased to be a gentleman’s game. To Hell with it! Hence 
the League of Nations.” 

Winston C. Churchill, A Roving Commission, Charles Scribner’s, 1930 
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THE ROAD BACK 


It is a long reach from the Saturday Evening Post to the editorial 
page of this Bulletin. The Post has not been kind to American history 
teachers, or the social studies curriculum. But perhaps as we face the 
road back it may not be kindness that we need. It is not our intent to stir 
up old wounds over the status of history instruction in the schools, but 
we cannot look back over the road taken, or ahead, at what lies before 
without serious reflection. The New York Times and the Post do not stand 
alone. The Wesley Report of last year arrived at the same general con- 
clusion—namely, that not much history is taught, that little is learned, and 
that less is remembered. If a similar honest investigation of the remain- 
ing social studies were made the same result in all probability would be 
forthcoming. 

The conclusion is obvious. If there is poor learning there must be 
poor teaching. It doesn’t seem to make a great deal of difference whether 
it is the New York Times Test, which the teacher claims is too factual, or 
the Wesley Report test-items of social and political trends in American 
history, the result is equally disturbing. 

It is about time some honest-to-goodness subject matter was taught. 
Some inkling of where the trouble may lie is to be found in the recently 
published Latin America in School and College Teaching Material, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1944, and two similar studies to be published 
shortly, one, late this Fall, Asiatic Content in Social Studies Textbooks, 
and later this year, a similar study on the treatment of Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations in both Canadian and United States history books. In all 
of these inquiries a careful analysis of the textbook contents has been 
made. Not only the United States history texts, but books in government 
and civics, world history and modern history, geography and problems of 
democracy, were examined. Not only were gross inaccuracies found but 
frequently wrong social attitudes and inferences were liberally sprinkled 
throughout these textbooks. One is forced to consider the possibility that 
isolationism began long ago in the indoctrination through the strongly 
nationalistic textbook in the hands of boys and girls in our classrooms. It 
would be very difficult to teach American history, or world history, or so- 
cial problems in its proper world setting with such materials in the hands 
of students. 

Our road back must be toward a better understanding in the minds 
of our youth of the true story of how we got to where we are; a realistic 
treatment of the world peoples with whom we must find cooperative un- 
derstanding; and an honest facing of the great controversial issues of our 
times. Soviet relations, the race question, intercultural understanding, the 
labor issue, are problems which should not be debated but should be seri- 
ously studied and analyzed. 

We started out with reference to the Saturday Evening Post, and we 
will end with it. The September 8th issue has a picture on the front cover 
of a boy with lunch box and dangling books, slowly making his way across 
a midwestern field toward the little white school-house in the far distance. 
His eyes are not on the school, but on the big butterfly dancing just out of 
reach before his eyes. That boy is like many of them that come to us 
every day. He has been through considerable hell in this war. There 
are many butterflies dancing before his eyes, and school, and books are 
so unreal in a world of grimness and war. The social studies classroom is 
the last place in the world he wants to be in. Yet the social studies class- 
room ought to be the most important plate for that boy to catch hold of 
a new outlook on a new world that is unfolding before him. He has a job 
to do that is a bigger job than that which his brother did on Iwo Jima. 
Thai is hard to believe, or to make him believe, but it isso. 

A. Imrie Dixon . 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


International Relations 


2. 
3. 


Some pamphlets may be obtained from the CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
~~ INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 405 West 117th St., New York, 27, 


Publication 2349. Report to the President on the Results of the 
San Francisco Conference; State Department, Washington. 
A complete list of government publications may be obtained 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington. _ 
Student membership in the Foreign Policy Association for $1.00 
a year includes: 

Foreign Policy Bulletin: every week. 

Headline Series: one issue each semester. 

Foreign Policy Reports: semi-monthly. 

Admission to discussions at special rate of $ .30. 
An illustrated pamphlet “The Conference of the United Nations”: 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PuBLISHING Co., 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Prices: 10 to 99 at 10 cents per copy; 100 or 
more at 7 cents per copy. 


Miscellaneous 


2. 


The British System of Government by W. A. Robson. BritisH 
INFORMATION SERVICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


A helpful short cut for busy teachers in The Pamphleteer Month- 
ly A Buying Guide to Worthwhile Reading; publisher Wm114M 
FREDERICK Press, 313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y., price 
$2.00 per year. 
A new series of pamphlets entitled Consumer Education Series, 
ublished by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
CIPALS, 1201. Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Geared 
for average reading ability pupils. The titles are: The Modern 
American Consumer ; Learning to Use Advertising; Time on Your 
Hands; Investing in Yourself; Economic Choices for America; 
Using Standards and Labels. Quantity orders at less than 25c 
per copy. 
Excellent inexpensive items are obtainable from the BUREAU FOR 
INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION, 1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Some of the titles are: International Education in American 
Schools—Proposed Objectives and Methods, by William E. Vick- 
ery and Stewart G. Cole. They See for Themselves—A Documen- 
tary Approach to International Education in High Schools, by 
Spencer Brown (Harper and Brothers). 


The series, Problems of Race and Culture in American Education, 
sponsored by the Bureau for Intercultural Education, is intended 
to help build understanding, co-operation, and national unity 
among cultural groups in America. In the series, /ntercultural 
Education in American Schools, by William E. Vickery and 
Stewart G. Cole, is for teachers who wish to think through pro- 
posed objectives and a variety of methods. Probing our Preju- 
dices, by Hortense Powdermaker, is the first supplementary text- 
book in intercultural education written for use by high school 
students. They See For Themselves, a Democratic Approach to 
Intercultural Education in the High School, by Spencer Brown, 
is the latest book in this series. By use of the documentary or 
fact-finding method this little volume has been the outgrowth of 
experimentation in the technique of democracy in eleven schools. 
All three books are obtainable from The Bureau of Intercultural 
Education, 119 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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The New England Association of 
Social Studies Teachers 


Membership open to all teachers of social studies in schools and 
colleges of New England. 


Joint membership — New England Association and National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies — $3.75. 


| Checks payable to: 
KENNETH BERNARD, Registrar 
Boston University College of Liberal Arts 
688 Boylston St. 


Boston, 16, Mass. 
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